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IN VIEW OF THE TERMINATION OF THE ACTIVE SEASON FOR THE SUMMER, THE 
SEMI-MONTHLY ISSUE OF THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC WILL BE SUS- 
PENDED, AND THE NEXT NUMBER OF THIS PAPER WILL APPEAR JULY 1ST. 

SUBSCRIBERS WHO CHANGE THEIR ADDRESSES DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS, 
WILL CONFER A FAVOR BY NOTIFYING THIS OFFICE OF THEIR NEW ADDRESS, SO THAT 
THE PAPER MAY REACH THEM WITHOUT DELAY. 



SUNDRY REFLECTIONS. 

The Art season is over. Dealers have hied themselves to 
European markets, and with keen eyes are searching for the 
works of art that will later on adorn the homes of American 
buyers. Many of these are journeying on their own account, 
and will pick up here and there with less discrimination what- 
ever pleases their fancy. And as the curtain is ruD down we 
yet linger a few moments in reflective mood. 

It has been a great season. National prosperity has allowed 
the indulgence of cultivated taste to a greater extent than for 
many years past. But spite this dustiness I have noticed this 
past season a strongly marked tendency. It is commonly sup- 
posed that when money flows easily, less care is given to the 
channels it seeks. Not so here. The only dealers I have met 
that are thoroughly satisfied with the success of the past season 
are those whose reputation of honest dealing, not only for their 
own profit, but to the interests of their customers, is fully known 
and established. Buyers know where to go without fear of 
future regrets. One collector told me that a dealer advised 
him not to buy a picture he fancied which was on sale, because 
it would not harmonize with his other purchases. Such disin- 
terestedness establishes confidence. All these places are not 
found on the Avenue, nor are all found there of that character. 

My predecessor, the late Alfred Trumble, told me once a 
story of how he had visited in the West the house of a gentle- 
man who had put a Corot in his attic room, because it had 
been condemned by a dealer as being fraudulent. Mr. Trumble 
instantly recognized the painting as a genuine example, with a 
well-known history and an exquisite canvas withal — but it had 
not been bought from the damning expert. 

And that recalls to my mind the unhappy experience of poor 
innocent Oliver Twist, who was horror-stricken at seeing one 
of his companions from the Fagin Institute purloin a handker- 
chief from a benevolent old gentleman, and started on a run. 
And the Artful Dodger ran after him shouting, " Stop thief," 
and in the general hubbub escaped with the boodle. In the 



old French play " Chien d'Aubry " the hero, Robert Macaire, 
the bold rascal, used to give this advice to his pupil : "When 
detected, run like the devil, dear boy, and yell, stop thief ! 
after the man ahead of you." 

Now, the places where the wares of other dealers are decried 
are known — and somehow they do less business.. 

* * * 

The experience of auction rooms gives likewise food for 
thought. It need not cause surprise, when glancing over the 
record of prices brought at various places, that the discrimina- 
tion of buyers did not seem always to be concerned with the 
pictures, sometimes the place where they were sold affected 
values. For this is the only apparent reason of the strange per- 
versity of bidding that now and then confronted us. 

* * * 

The club exhibitions are recalled with distinct pleasure, to 
which two first Loans, those of the Heights Club and of the 
Reform Club, greatly contributed. The Lotos and Union 
League have maintained the high average of former years. 
The Union League, of Brooklyn, did not come up to expecta- 
tions, while an exhibition at the Colonial Club was disgraced 
by a show of a half-dozen canvases in front of which critics 
and collectors stood with amazement and smilingly passed on. 
It is a matter of gratification that the use of these Club Exhi- 
bitions for the purpose of marketing the private property of 
so-called collectors, which was a scandal at one of the leading 
clubs in this city some years ago, has happily disappeared. 

* * * 

The closing of the art schools will send out a large number 
of students with diplomas and graduation honors. A close 
estimate makes me surmise that there are about ten thousand 
art students in this country in various art schools, at least two 
thousand of whom will think, these happy June days, they have 
had enough schooling. Perhaps five hundred will turn to art 
for a livelihood. 

"The profession is becoming sadly overcrowded," an artist 
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said to me the other day. I do not think so. Many more 
newly fledged artists soar away for their own grubbing from 
the French schools and studios, yet it remains a fact that Paris 
is the best place to sell pictures — a well-known N. A. has a 
standing, remorseful longing for the Boulevards, "for," he says, 
" when I was there I sold more pictures in a year than I do 
here in three." 

Why is this ? 

Because people know more about art in France than they do 
here. There everybody buys pictures. Love for art per- 
meates all classes. I have often seen workmen, leaving their 
jobs at the noon hour, instead of going to the neighboring 
brasserie, strolling in the Louvre or Luxembourg. One reason 
is because there are so many artists, and their productions are 
constantly before the eyes of the people. These become edu- 
cated, and a natural demand follows — indeed one of the few 
cases extant where the supply precedes the demand. 

So it will be here. The more we have spread before the 
£yes of the American people the beauties of the arts and the 
crafts, and the larger the number of those adding to artistic 
productions, the greater will be the consumption. But it must 
be borne in mind that with greater knowledge there will be 
keener discrimination. While the best in quality always will 
find a market, the poorer work will more be relegated to ob- 
livion. Earnest endeavor, high ideals, constant progression 
should mark the course of every worker. The ever-increasing 
number of those engaged in artistic pursuits is a matter of con- 
gratulation, and one of those influences which are contributing 
to the elevation of our artistic standards, and to giving a 
national meaning to our art. - 



One of the amusing incidents of the past season has been the 
" Earle fake find " of Old Masters in New Orleans, with which 
the Tribune was first- taken in. Many of the daily papers dis- 
coursed on this matter, which was cabled to Europe, where the 
papers fell over each other to comment on the find. The 
London connection of a New York furniture dealer sagely 
stated that he knew all about it. A sapient writer of flippant 
smartness and dense ignorance, in this city, always ready to ex- 
pert, was in glee, inviting, in his mind, the art writers to in- 
spect these Old Masters and follow his lead in the attributions 
— and all for nought. 

I have indubitable authority for stating that the gentleman 
whose name was prominently associated with this story " knows 
absolutely nothing about these pictures." 

As to the raison d'etre of the story, I refer to the excerpt from 
the New York Times, from Mr. Townsend's trenchant pen, 
found in another column. 

So many are anxious to have these half-cooked morsels for 
the delectation of dull-witted readers spread about in the hope 
that people may commence to believe that such finds are of 
common occurrence. I know one man, for instance, who some 
years ago bought for five dollars in a Harlem auction-room an 
old shred of canvas, which he had cleaned and magnificently 
framed and now calls a Murillo ; for nine dollars he bought at 
another place something which at present serves as a Velasquez. 
He is just full of such tales of miraculous recoveries of Old 
Masters. 

There are many magnificent pictures in this country, of which 
the world at large knows nothing. They may have been for 
generations in the same family, and now and then they come 
forth to the astonishment of connoisseurs and collectors. But 
somehow this nation has acquired a reputation for shrewdness 
not altogether without cause, and this is also a newspaper read- 
ing people, and I make bold to say that in the farthest outly- 
ing hamlet the fact that old pictures might be treasures is 
thoroughly understood, and the possessors of such old pictures 
are not apt to dispose of these without being thoroughly aware 
of the nature of their possessions. I look with suspicion, aye, 
with prejudice, on all those tales of suddenly discovered gems 
from the gutter. 

Personally I would attach greater weight to the provenance 



of a painting than is generally accorded by those whose great 
anxiety is to fill their homes with cheaply bought finds. The 
best guarantee of a picture I take to be it having been in a 
well-known collection, especially at some time or other in an 
European collection. This is because there is less reserve in 
Europe to haying collections inspected, and this public search- 
light has ample time and opportunity to detect misattributions 
or fraudulent device. Indeed earls and dukes have made mis- 
takes, but in the customary public inspection of their purchases, 
these mistakes have in the long run been always rectified. In 
fact I would generally prefer a picture that came from such a 
gallery to one that had been picked up in some out-of-the-way 
place, and had nothing to back the name of its reputed author 
but the testimony of some four-year-old type-setting expert, be , 
he ever so close a student of Morelli or Cavalcaselle. 



A protest should be made against the manner in which many 
daily papers in New York, Chicago, Boston, and elsewhere 
serve the illustrations which often disgrace their pages. These 
purport to be scenes of public events or social functions drawn 
on the spot by talented artists, when it is established that many 
are manufactured in the composing-room by pasting the photo- 
graphs of people that might have been present on a sheet of 
paper, and sketching some kind of a background around them. 
This is a proceeding which is killing to all true illustrating — 
but then who takes most of these productions seriously, or even 
looks at them ? 



The prices at sales, which I have given during the season 
past, have been of interest to many for record and reference. 
It will have been noticed that not all auction lots haye been 
recorded. Especially in the matter of foreign sales I have 
aimed to give the representative prices, such as would guide 
in determining the current value of the artist's productions. 
Where a number of the works of the same artist were sold 
only one or two of the same size were mentioned. This policy 
has been pursued in the Defosses and Doria collections, and 
will be found in the Miihlbacher prices in the next number. 
Nor has space been wasted by giving lists of sales which did 
not serve the purpose. Space in this journal is too valuable to 
condemn editorially a collection and afterwards waste a page 
on prices that are no criterion. 

It has been suggested to me to collect all the prices thus far 
recorded, in a year-book with such other facts of record as 
would offer a handy reference pamphlet. This matter I have 
in consideration, and when the time comes will give further 
notice. 

* * * 

One of our traveling artists writes me from Holland of a 
visit he made to the new Salon of the Holland Art Galleries 
" Pictura "on the Rokin in Amsterdam, which he describes as 
being far and away the finest gallery in Holland. Collectors 
should not fail to visit this noted show-place, which, I am told, 
possesses the best examples of Jacob Maris yet in the market, 
while Mauve and Israels are likewise represented by important 



The archaic method of displaying valuable pictures in dark 
parlors by raising the shades, or in the evening lighting the 
center lights, is yet followed by many. To talk in a cold- 
blooded, matter-of-fact way, we might say that the cost of a 
painting should represent the amount of enjoyment it gives to 
its owner and his friends. It is then surprising that this enjoy- 
ment is not doubled or quadrupled by a comparatively nominal 
outlay for proper reflectors, so that a picture may be seen as it 
is, and its best points not lost by false lights and opaque shad- 
ows. Recently I have seen some pictures in private homes 
which were so poorly exposed that I was fairly astounded at 
the short-sightedness to bury works of art into the gloom of 
dark halls where their grandeur is absolutely lost. On the 
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other hand I have seen pictures lit up either by portable re- 
flectors or lights dropped from the ceiling which enabled one 
to sit before a small Mauve or luscious Daubigny or burning 
Inness and grasp every detail of beauty and live into the very 
atmosphere of the painting. 

An experience of now fifteen years in various connections 
with the Art world has enabled me to study the systems that 
are employed for the purpose of lighting single pictures and 
galleries, and I have never yet found anything to compare with 
or even approach the Frink system. Curator F. S. Barbarin, of 
the Corcoran Gallery, only recently spoke to me of the marvel- 
ous results attained by this system, which is equally effective in 
the picture galleries and in the sculpture halls.. The Carnegie 
Galleries in Pittsburg, the Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
Brooklyn, and the Metropolitan Museum bear equal testimony 
to expert and casual visitor alike of this fact ; while many of 
our best collectors have long availed themselves of the judi- 
cious expert advice of the patentees. And I think that every 
owner of pictures that are worth looking at, should consider 
this method to their own increased enjoyment. 
* * * 

" Suggestion of color and form by the wondrous etched line." 
This sentence occurred in a note from a prominent etcher in 
the last number. 

Can a drawing or etching have color ? The question has 
been asked me in this connection, and I wish to demonstrate 
that the word used in this way is more exact than we think, and 
may be used literally. 

A drawing or etching is made of two colors — black and 
white. I will not stop to prove that black and white are col- 
ors. A natural philosopher will perhaps dispute this by saying 
that white is obtained by a synthesis of all the colors and the 
black by the absence of light. But for psychology, for art, for 
.common sense, there is no question of the matter ; the sensa- 
tion of white is as simple, that of black as positive, as any 
other. No one can ever be made to admit that the lily has all 
the colors of the prism, or that a drop of ink on a paper is a 
spot where one sees nothing. Every instant we admire, for 
their harmony and vigor of coloring, objects which are made 
up only of white and black : a costume of velvet when the dull 
black is only relieved by a sheeny black ; a gray rock with its 
black roughnesses and its bits of white lichen ; sometimes en- 
tire landscapes with effects of snow, a mountain with its somber 
strata and its snowy summit, on which repose heavy gray clouds. 
The sea is superb in bad weather, with its foamy waves and its 
black rocks over which flows the white foam of the surf. The 
country is charming in the early morning when the vague sil- 
houettes of the poplars are scarcely distinguishable from the 
exquisite gray of the fog. And all that can be done with a 
well-used drop of ink ! . 

The worker in black and white is then also a painter. He 
has on his palette two colors only, but so beautiful, so rich, so 
easily handled, and so extended in their capacities. By their 
contrasts they give themselves all the vigor which they need ; 
by their mixtures- they furnish a variety of shades almost in- 
definite. 

It is easy to see at first glance whether the author of a black 
and white, be it crayon or etching, is a draughtsman or a 
colorist. The colorist interests himself more with the colors 
than with the lines of contour. 



But how can he indicate the various colors ? By combining 
them in different proportions with the tone of the paper, by 
melange optique. Crossed or parallel lines, by means of which 
shades are expressed in engraving, blend at a distance, and the 
eye sees only a solid color, darker as the lines are thicker and 
closer. It is not necessary that that union should be perfect. 
We are so accustomed to this manner of representing colors 
.that we no longer notice such lines as are usual ; from the 
moment it is understood that these black marks, which cross 
the figures, are only an indication of color, we see them as 



colors, and not as lines. A single line, isolated on the paper 
will appear more or less black as it is more or less thick. If 
the line is very thin, the white of the paper absorbs it by irradia- 
tion and makes it appear very pale. If it is thicker, it gives us 
the sensation of blackness. . ■ . 

As to other colors which he is not able to render with his 
white and his black, the designer must, at least, give an equiv- 
alent. It may be a vine running along a wall. The vine is 
green, the wall is red. Has he no way of rendering that effect ? 
Strictly speaking, it is possible, by observing with care the rela- 
tive luminosity of the colors. The crayon or needle is not able 
to render their shades, but it can render their value. 

But what shall be done when, as often happens, two colors of 
very different shades have an almost equal luminosity?. In 
that case one must take into consideration the moral value of 
the colors. Let me explain. A color can very quickly attract 
our attention by its unusual character, its saturation, its ex- 
pression, without being very luminous. It is then necessary, 
in order to render that effect, to give it an equivalent. If one 
is only able to express the intensity of a color by its luminosity, 
the exceptional character of that color must be rendered by ex- 
aggerating this quality. Besides this, there are other ways of 
rendering the differences of quality which colors of an equal 
luminosity may present. This is by the diversity of the work, 
strokes, stippling, hatching, inking. We have here the second 
means of expression, which can be varied independently of the 
first and consequently can exactly express other things. 

The color of a surface does not depend solely upon the pro- 
portion of black and white, but on the manner in which these 
are placed upon the paper. The hatching may be very strongly 
marked by the crayon. I pass over them a stump : the propor- . 
tion of black to white does not vary, but the effect is changed. 
A surface darkened by stippling has not the same shade, as a 
surface darkened by hatching or by water-colors. In water- 
colors, the white and black neutralize each other ; in the hatch- 
ing they are heightened by contrast. 



Communications. 

Yonkers, N. Y., May ii, 1899. 
To the Editor of The Collector and Art Critic : 

Dear Sir. — Allow me' to add one to the list of sketching grounds 
which you gave in your last number. Take the Alpine ferry at 
Yonkers, and walk to the top of the cliff. From there down to Fort 
Lee there are a great number of picturesque spots in the woods, or 
from the cliffs, looking up and down the Hudson, with New York in 
the distance. A half-mile inland there are beautiful patches of rural 
scenery. 

Very truly, ; 

Reader. 
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May 2, 1899. ■ 

The Salons, in their friendly, neighborly installation in the old 
Galerie des Machines, might give one the impression that the amrcd- 
lite between the National Academy and the Society of American 
Artists is also existing here between the great artistic rivals. This is 
not the case. Necessity only has compelled this strange fellowship 
— strange, because in aim and methods the breach between the two 
tendencies is as wide as ever, while I hear that in New York it is ■ 
closing. 

Naturally, I cannot give an itemized account of the miles of can- 
vases and other things, over 7,000 numbers, which deck the walls and 
fill the halls, only general impressions, with here and there special 
mention when a strong note is struck. ; 

Although personally I lean towards the Beaux Ai;ts in artisticsym- 
pathy, truth compels me to say that the merit: of the Salon is more 
even. While in the " Champs de Mars "more striking work is shoSvh, 
there is also much more, of an indifferent and even bad quality. 

The first impression gained on cursorily looking over the paintings, 



